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ANNOUNCING TWO NEW EDITIONS OF TIME 





Starting on January 2, 1961, there will be two 
new regional editions of TIME INTERNATIONAL. 
These will replace the TIME Pacific edition. TIME 
South Pacific: printed in Melbourne. Circula- 
tion more than 55,000. TIME Asia: printed in 
Tokyo. Circulation over 65,000 weekly. These 
new editions mean greater flexibility and se- 
lectivity for advertising aimed at the English- 
reading business community of the Pacific. 










Added to present editions of TIME, they make 
six regional editions world-wide. TIME U. S.: 
read each week by 2,450,000 informed and 
influential U.S. families. TIME Canada: circu- 
lation over 225,000. TIME Atlantic: printed 
in Paris. Distributed throughout Europe. 
Circulation 170,000. TIME Latin America: 
air-distributed to major cities in Latin Amer- 
ica. Circulation 70,000. It’s TIME for profit. 


Now TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, is even more the world’s most 


efficient media buy. Ask your representative for new discounts. 





Now - and in the future - look to 





- When I’m a man I’Il be a pilot. I’ll fly round Africa in an hour.... 
Pil fly to Japan and America. ... and one day I’Il even fly to the moon ! 


Steady boy, steady! Your imagination runs away with you. It takes 
long, hard work to make reality out of dreams. 


- But | want to be a good pilot. I’ll never take risks and I'll put 
my passengers and crew safely down after each flight. 


Well spoken young man. And when your dream comes true, remember 
that, in the air and on the ground, Philips make your job easier with 
the best electronic equipment: radio transmitters and _ receivers, 
telegraphs, beacons, all forms of research and testing equipment, 
radar and lighting installations. 


Then, as now, Philips will be helping to make the world a better 
place to live in. Then, as now, Philips will maintain the spirit that has 
made their products world-famous for dependability for over sixty years. 

















“ACTIVITY” News 


e Indubitably, the summer lull is responsible for the 
fact that the lack of news from chapters, from com- 
mittees, from individual members, is utter: “Inactivity 
News” would be a better heading. 


Not that 1A.A. members are ever lethargic: The 
October calendar shows a day—the 13th— dedi- 
cated to fun, frivolity and friendship for the N.Y. 
chapter members. Chairman of this year’s outing at 
the Bonnie Briar Country Club, Erik Nielsen, opti- 
mistically promised golf participants that the weather 
would be perfect and the greens would all but guide 
the ball into the hole! 


Prizes of value were generously donated by many 
of our members. In our next issue, we'll let you in on 
donors and winners and tell you how we all made out. 


LA. P.A. 


e The Inter American Press Association has an- 
nounced the appointment of Jorge Bravo, a veteran 
Chilean newspaperman and, until recently, night edi- 
tor of United Press International’s Latin American 
services in New York, as manager. 


Mr. Bravo will take office on November 1, succeed- 
ing James B. Canel who, like several members of 
I.A.P.A., is also a member of our own Association. 


Organized in 1950, the Inter American Press Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in New York, has as one 
of its primary goals the defense of the freedom of the 
press in the Western Hemisphere. 
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e We dedicate this issue to Japan. 

We do this because we believe that, as inter- 
nationally minded marketing people, all our readers, 
whether they are actually doing business there or not, 
will derive some benefit from reading how advertising 
is practiced in that country. The very fact that con- 
ditions are so startlingly different from those that 
prevail in our own countries should stimulate our 
intellectual curiosity. 

On an average day, according to an exhaustive 
survey of advertising to which our lead article makes 
frequent reference, a typical Japanese spends an 
average of 52 minutes reading a newspaper, listens 
to the radio for an average of 151 minutes, and 
watches television for an average of 162 minutes. This 
represents a potential exposure to advertising mes- 
sages of six hours a day! 

In addressing the First Asian Conference on Adver- 
tising in Tokyo last year in his capacity of President 
of the Japanese International Advertising Association, 
Mr. Toyonubu Domen, head of the Ajinomoto Com- 
pany, said: 

“The various countries of Asia are closely inter- 
related culturally as well as geographically and eco- 
nomically. For this reason, we in Asia must seek the 
elevation of the standards of advertising, and through 
its sound development, contribute to the welfare of 
all Asian nations, and eventually to the prosperity of 
humankind.” 

We hope that these words will be prophetic. As the 
cherry blossoms flower on the hillside outside of 
Kyoto, so may sound and ethical advertising practices 
burst into full bloom and bring their contribution to 
the continued growth of the economy of Modern 


Japan and the Far East. HENRY R. WEBEL 
Editor 


The Alfred Bates Award 


e The London Agency, Alfred Bates & Son, Ltd., has 
offered an award intended to give advertising trainees 
an opportunity to study American advertising tech- 
niques at first hand. Two men will be selected this 
year and two in 1961, each receiving £250 to pay for 
his passage and a four-week stay in the U.S. 


Entrants must be under 25 and employed in an 
Agency belonging to the Institute of Practitioners in 
Advertising. They will be required to submit a paper 
on a theme to be announced when competition starts. 





CREDIT, WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


Our sincere thanks go to the Japanese Consulate 
General in New York, the Japan Tourist Associ- 
ation, Japan Air Lines and Dentsu Advertising, 
Ltd., for their co-operation in supplying us with 
the pictures which were used in this issue. 
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THE 
LION’S 
SHARE 


What entitles the lion to a larger share? Whatever the reasons, they add up 
to a combination of talents that command respect. 


We like to think this is why Dentsu, largest advertising agency in Japan 
and fifth largest in the world, placed 40% of all of Japan’s 1959 advertising, 
with billings of over $120,000,000. 


The combination of talents resides in our 3000 people who staff 36 offices 
here and abroad. Some of them are experts in creative work, others in 
market research, in publicity and public relations, in product and package 
design, and in ali the other services a well-rounded agency is expected to 
supply. This wealth of talent and experience can work for you, any time you say. 


DENTSU ADVERTISING Lia 


Tokyo Office: 1,7-chrome, Ginza-nishi, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., U.S. A. 























Today’s Major Problem in 
INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 





sasaliliee to Solve It 
Effectively and Economically 





With American business becoming increasingly international, many advertisers 
are finding it necessary to re-evaluate their marketing programs to encompass 
world markets. Promotional services must be internationally conducted to secure 
and maintain a fair share of the expanded market. More than ever before ad- 
vertisers require the closest formulation, integration and execution of interna- 
tional advertising programs for best results with the greatest economy. 


The most effective way to solve the problems of coordination and economy of 
world-wide campaigns is through home office control—that control of policy, 
budget, product and corporate image most effectively attained through the as- 
sistance of an experienced international advertising agency. 


International advertising is a job for specialists, for agencies that fuse a high level 
of advertising skill with a broad range of international advertising experience. 






The International Advertising Agencies listed below have all acquired years of 
gainful experience. Each has specialized knowledge of language, customs, buying 
habits as well as local laws and regulations. Each has a staff trained in providing 
the type of advertising best suited for the markets under consideration. 





We suggest you call upon one or more of the executives in this group for a frank 
and detailed discussion of your problems and the international marketing poten- 
tial of your products. Such a discussion entails no obligation. 


THE BUCHEN COMPANY NATIONAL EXPORT ADVERTISING SERVICE 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
FOREIGN ADVERTISING & SERV. BUREAUINC. ROBERT OTTO & COMPANY, INC. 

342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 25 West 45th Street, Néw York 36, N.Y. 
GOTHAM-VLADIMIR ADVERTISING, INC. QUINN-LOWE, INC. 

342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


AIAA 


ASSOCIATION OF INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 




















The Dentsu Award for outstanding Magazine Advertising. 


e Japanese advertising men are wearing broad smiles 
above their narrow-lapeled gray flannel suits these 
days. And to discover the reason, why not just stop 
any one of these account executives dashing along 
Ginza Street in turbulent Tokyo and ask him how the 
advertising business is going in his fast-moving nation? 
His reply will undoubtedly be “Iwato Keiki.” Trans- 
lated this means “the best in history.” This answer 
does not merely reflect his oriental politeness or 
inherent child-like enthusiasm. It simply states the 
obvious fact that advertising is basking in the rays of 
progress and prosperity in the land of the rising sun. 

The fantastic rise of the advertising industry in 
Japan can quickly be traced by examining the amount 
of money that has been spent on advertising during 
the past decade. In 1948 total advertising expendi- 
tures in the country was only $9,000,000, while in 
1959 total advertising expenditures amounted to the 
staggering sum of $404,500,000. This is a marked 
“sayonara” from the dark days before the advertising 
boom, when the advertising business was described 
by some people as “making one drink, take bribes and 
patronize prostitutes.” What exactly accounted for 
this tremendous growth of the Japanese advertising 
industry and the striking change in public opinion? 





Mr. Hemp, a native St. Louisian, engaged to be married, is 
connected with the International Services Division of Young & 
Rubicam, Inc. in New York. He recently returned from a two 
year global hike, during which he visited major advertising 
firms and observed marketing practices in 39 countries. He 
accomplished this trip by “hitchhiking on land, camping in a 
sleeping bag, sketching passengers to finance sea voyages.” 
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"Twato Keiki' 


By WILLIAM H. HEMP 


It all began in 1945 just after the war, when the 
Japanese people paid America the sometimes em- 
barrassing compliment of accepting with great gusto 
its democratic form of government, many aspects of 
the Western way of life, as well as adopting U.S.-style 
business methods, including marketing practices and 
advertising techniques. With the introduction of the 
free enterprise system under General MacArthur, 
mass production hit high gear, bringing with it the 
discovery that advertising was a very important tool 
for promoting goods and services to consumers. So 
in a decade Japan has seen its population soar past 
the 90,000,000 mark, its manufacturing industry sky- 
rocket to 9 times the prewar level, its gross national 
product climb at the incredible rate of 12% per 
annum, its consumer income level rise to an all-time 
high, and its advertising billings increased 32-fold. 

Since the war a great economic revolution has been 
taking place in old Nippon, land of chrysanthemums, 
soaring pine trees, shipyards and buzzing factories. 
This economic earthquake has shaken all of Japan to 
its unsteady foundations from the northernmost island 
of Hokkaido, to Honshu, Shikoku down to southern- 
most Kyushu. Its tremors have been felt in the 
romantic mountain country, and along the 16,214 
miles of coastline with its countless bays, gulfs, bights 
and inlets. Despite the fact that there are some obvi- 
ous weaknesses in the economy such as scarcity of 
land and natural resources, overpopulation, impov- 
erished farm villages, outdated industries, limited 
domestic markets and excessive dependence on for- 
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eign countries, Japan has risen against overwhelming 
odds to become a powerful solvent industrial giant 
among nations, a country with the lowest national 
debt. The revolution has its source in three factors. 
First and foremost, is the continuous rise in the con- 
summer income level. Then, there is the stabilization 
of commodity prices in and after 1954. Thirdly, the 
consumption behavior of the consumer has changed. 
What has happened is that the consumer is endeavor- 
ing to render his life more comfortable and rational 
and prefers more desirable goods or those which are 
necessary for his recreation and pleasure. To this must 
be added the technological advance which has made 
both mass production and reduction in cost possible, 
the popularization of the installment payment system, 
and last, but not least, the advertisements effected 
through mass communication media in newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television. Thus, it was under 
the influence of all these factors that the consumption 
has been achieved in Japan, and is now going on. 


Land of Rising Sun — and Rising Living Standards 

In 1953 the rising national income enabled the 
people of Japan to obtain foods in the same amount 
as in pre-war days. Since then there has been a 
gradual shift in consumer demand from staple foods 
to clothing, housing and other foods. For example, the 
Japanese dinner table now offers the hungry family 
more meat and dairy products and less staple foods. 
There has been a sharp increase in the family budget 
for housing, education and recreation. In the durable 
household consumer goods line, most consumers own 
a camera (Have you even seen a Japanese without 
one?) and a sewing machine. So now there is a 
demand for household electrical appliances like elec- 
tric washing machines, electric refrigerators and tele- 
vision sets. 

With his background of Spartan frugality, the 
average Japanese consumer has been noted to have 
budgeted himself rather strictly in the past. This 
characteristic has paled in the light of rising living 
standards and been overwhelmed by the pace and 
directions in which the nation is proceeding. So the 
consumer is purchasing items that will give him a 
better life like electricai rice cookers, automatic toast- 
ers, midget automobiles and continental suits and 


A poster advertising galvanized iron sheets for roofing. Notice the 
clay tile roof on the structure in the back. 
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overcoats. The Japanese customer is buying more 
and more items on credit and this is not difficult. The 
average worker enjoys above average job security 
because he usually works for only one employer dur- 
ing the course of his business career. This atmosphere 
of stability makes the country a natural habitat for 
the healthy growth of consumer credit. 


Mysterious no Longer 


Ever since Commodore Perry pried upon the 
oyster of Japan and the pearls of trade poured out 
to the West, the people of Japan have been wrestling 
with the problem of the clash between Eastern and 
Western cultures. Today, Japan is a country of con- 
trasts, conflicting opinions, customs and confusing 
characteristics. This makes it an interesting but chal- 
lenging market for advertising people. 

With their Buddhist background, the Japanese peo- 
ple like to hold on to the old maxim “Free yourself 
from attachment to useless things.” The fact that they 
are obsessed with the transience of things may explain 
why the Japanese do not change basically, while 
innovations change the Japanese scene, and the scene 
is a galaxy of crazes, customs and superstitions, em- 
bellished and complicated by Western influence. 
Baseball has become more popular than the tradi- 
tional “Sumo” wrestling matches, and movies and 
symphonies are by-passing the Kabuki drama in pop- 
ularity. In 1954 a pin-ball machine game called 
“Pachinko” collected earnings equal to % of the 
national budget and continues to rake in huge profits. 
Number “4” is an unlucky number because “Shi” 
(four in Japanese) also means death. Chopsticks 
must never be left in the rice and a bed must not be 
made with the head toward the northeast. 

Tempting the consumer’s pocketbooks are 1,437,000 
wholesale and retail stores in Japan, manned by a 
total of 4,818,000 employees. Of the 1,437,000 stores, 
193,000 are engaged in the wholesale trade and 
1,245,000 or about 87% are in the retail trade. More 
than half of the retail stores are related to food and 
drinks. During the year 1955 to 1958 wholesale sell- 
ing rose 32%, retail 42% and department stores sell- 
ing 63%. Household articles, such as furniture, fur- 
nishings, fittings and appliances, clothing, foods and 
restaurant services led the list of popular items being 
sold. The big department stores in Tokyo, Osaka, 
Nagoya and Kyoto, like Mitsukoshi, Takashimaya, 
Daimaru and Matsuya are paragons of modern retail 
selling. In these sprawling stores the ready buyer 
finds beautifully decorated center courts, chromium 
escalators, attractive and polite salesgirls, shrewd 
promotions and stocks of all kinds of merchandise 
ranging from raw fish to washing machines to tele- 
vision sets, dolls, skis and lipsticks. While these de- 
partment stores enjoy a tremendous volume, it is 
interesting to note that the small retail merchants still 
outrank them in total sales. They do because they 
offer convenience, reliability and frequent delivery 
service as well as traditional quality goods. 

In this country of increasing purchase power and 
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expanding population, the younger generation should 
not be overlooked. For the young people in the 20 
to 22 years of age group make up the country’s largest 
population group. These dynamic, modern thinking 
consumers are breaking away from old family systems 
and customs. They are moving to the big cities and 
living in modern apartment houses or in suburban 
developments. These people are clothes-conscious and 
indefatigable talkers. They monopolize the 14,636 
bright red public telephones, scattered throughout a 
city like Tokyo. They classify themselves as intel- 
lectuals, listen to Brahms and Bartok, read Dostoyev- 
ski and Faulkner. They read constantly in trains, and 
buses, in queues outside of concert halls, in cinemas 
before the lights dim. It is difficult for the young 
people to make a living in Japan today. To earn the 
$15.00 a month they need to survive, University stu- 
dents, for example, are prepared to do anything. They 
sell their blood, wash dishes and stand outside night- 
clubs in grotesque garb advertising the various de- 
lights within, and while the young people are out 
working to pay their college education bills, the older 
people are at home watching their television sets, or 
making up an exotic flower arrangement. For sure 
Japan appears to be living in two continents and two 
eras at once. Every age is an age of transition, and so 
you have new trends in Japan — trends like the 
establishment of joint enterprises, self-service stores 
and installment buying. 


The Agency Picture 


In the early 1900’s there were no advertising 
agencies in Japan, because companies were monopo- 
listic giants centered under one roof —like the Mit- 
subishi Corporation. Competition was rare, which left 
little need for advertising or the services of an adver- 
tising agency. Advertising had its first form in “Chin- 
Donya,” a group of wandering minstrels equipped 
with a couple of brass instruments and a drum. This 
little band marched through the streets of cities and 
villages serenading the local customer with their 
haunting melodies, promoting various products and 
services in the area. The Japanese word for advertis- 
ing is “Kokoku” and translated literally means “to 
inform broadly.” Before World War II, Japanese 
advertising agencies more or less served as publishers 
representatives and media brokers. There wasn’t a 
great deal to sell, because the military services, gov- 
ernment agencies and colonial development com- 
panies gobbled up 90% of total industrial production. 
And then along came Dentsu to build a reputation 
which would make its name synonymous with ad- 
vertising in Japan. 

Dentsu Advertising Ltd. is the oldest and largest 
advertising agency in Japan. With its main office on 
Ginza Street in Tokyo, and branches scattered 
throughout the country, it literally dominates the 
Japanese advertising landscape. It ranks sixth among 
the top ten leading agencies of the world. Dentsu’s 
billings totalled $123 million in 1959, about 30.6% 
of Japan’s entire $404.5 million outlay for advertising. 
























































The milk-man making his deliveries on a bicycle. 


This mammoth agency has an overwhelming list of 
clients (in the vicinity of 5,000), and breaks adver- 
tising customs policy by handling the advertising of 
as many competitors as it can in each product line. 
Dentsu can take an ample share of the credit for the 
growth of advertising in Japan. The agency, headed 
by Hideo Yoshida, President, has spent large sums of 
money for an institutional campaign to promote itself 
and advertising. Dentsu’s organization chart closely 
resembles the American advertising agency set-up. 
There are the usual media departments; Art, copy, 
planning, research and administration. One exception 
is that Dentsu has a “movie ad” department which 
makes commercials for showing in cinemas. While 
Dentsu is the largest agency in Japan, it does not 
necessarily have a corner on the market of creativity 
and selling know-how in Japan. Other excellent Japan- 
ese agencies are Hakuhodo, Shojikisha, Dai-Ichi and 
Kinki. Most agencies are going through what is now 
called “a brokerage period,” they are strictly space 
buyers who conduct superficial advertising services. 
J. Walter Thompson has for many years maintained 
a branch office in Tokyo, and both Grant and 
McCann-Erickson are considering doing likewise. 
The indigenous agencies differ from their European 
and American counterparts in two ways: (1) They 
have the two-headed task of representing media as 
well as advertisers because the country does not as 
yet have media representatives. (2) They handle 
competitive accounts for the reason that there are 
few advertisers that turn their entire account over to 
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one agency. The basis of client payment to agencies 
is the 15% commission plus fees for services. Since 
there are few printed rate cards and no workable 
audit bureaus of circulation, clients tend to use more 
than one advertising firm. Foreign marketing men 
visiting Japan feel that the Japanese agency has a 
lot to learn, and has not as yet quite developed the 
system of preparing and executing comprehensive 
advertising campaigns. This, however, does not pre- 
clude hard work on the part of the typical advertising 
account executive. He may supervise six contact men 
and forty accounts. He earns about 108,000 yen per 
month ($300), arrives at the office at 8 a.m. for con- 
ferences, then begins calling on clients with his staff 
about 9 a.m. 

Advertising art stresses simplicity and modernity. 
Some ads feature page wide photographs and infor- 
mative copy. The traditional wood-block print style of 
art tints the advertising layout, yet there is a rising 
trend toward avant-garde approaches to art and lay- 

















How radio and television stations are distributed throughout Japan. 


out design. For as they would decorate a living room 
or arrange a flower vase or rock garden, oriental art 
directors strip away non-essentials to achieve the ele- 
gance and drama of simplicty. The inherent artistry 
of the people and their background in calligraphy 
shows through in their art and layout, sometimes with 
such intensity and stress that they neglect the neces- 
sary selling points. Politeness is a prerequisite in 
Japanese advertising copy. For example, an advertise- 
ment may not say “buy X product.” It may read in- 
stead “I’m sorry, but won’t you please buy X product.” 

The Japanese language is a language of poetry as 
evidenced by such words as hedges (living curtains) 
and a blend of tea (jewel dew). Thus, intelligently, 
cleverly written advertising copy can be a specially 
effective way to appeal to the sensitive oriental mind 
and enhance the value and prestige of a product in 
the slanting eyes of the public. Slogans, brand names 
and body text can take an unusually poetic form, an 
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extraordinary “soft-sell” approach with hard sell 
effects. 

English is fast becoming the nation’s second lan- 
guage. The younger generation is taught it in school 
and takes great pride in its linguistic achievements. 
English words or subtitles appear on many occasions 
in indigenous advertisements. 

Two qualities inherently Japanese are: an intimacy 
with nature and a natural manual dexterity. But aside 
from these the people can point with great pride to 
the fact that their country has the highest literacy 
rate in the world. Out of a total population of 90 
million plus, 93% of the people can read and write. 
Some sources put the figure at 98.7%. So the people 
are deluged with a great variety of publications, news- 
papers and books, see thousands of spectacular neon 
signs every day and watch movies, drama and tele- 
vision quiz shows with great enjoyment. 

Their attitude toward advertising media is docu- 
mented in a survey conducted among consumers by 
Dentsu Advertising. According to the survey, 93% 
of male adults and 87% of female adults of TV- 
owning households read a newspaper every day, 45% 
of male adults and 47% of female adults listen to 
the radio every day, 85% of male adults and 89% 
of female adults view television every day, 46% of 
male adults and 34% of female adults read a weekly 
magazine every week, and 36% of male and female 
adults read a monthly magazine every month. 

While all of these media are effective, they suffer 
from the distinct disadvantage of not having accurate 
circulation figures available for advertisers and agen- 
cies properly to assess their media value. While the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation has been in existence 
since 1955, the majority of media people have been 
reluctant to join. For example, only 35 out of a possi- 
ble 600 eligible newspapers have joined. Out of the 
1,500 magazines only 4 publishers have demonstrated 
any genuine interest and given their cooperation. This 
is a major problem facing the industry in Japan 
today, and should be resolved quickly if the business 
is expected to expand and flourish. 


Printed Media 


The Japanese people are omnivorous consumers of 
print. They love to read and they might very well 
sacrifice a plate of sushi (raw fish) and a hot cup of 
sake to buy their daily newspaper and get the latest 
news. This is the reason why newspapers are the 
powerful advertising medium they are today. There 
are more than 100 major daily newspapers in Japan 
today. Their combined circulation in 1959 amounted 
to 23,743,000 copies, or 1.18 copies per household. 
Thus, every 3.9 persons in the country subscribes to 
one copy. In Tokyo, alone, more than 5,000,000 news- 
papers are distributed each day. In 1959 $171,700,000 : 
worth of advertising went into newspapers, 42.5% q 
of the $404,500,000 spent on advertising in that year, 
an increase of 19.2%, an overall increase of $25,900,- 
000. While newspapers dominate the Japanese media 
picture, it should be noted that they have reached 
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their saturation point with the advance of TV, and 
their total share of total appropriations has slipped 
from 49.3% in 1958 to 42.5% in 1959. 

The “Big Three” national papers are the Asahi 
Shimbun (circ. 3,750,000), Mainichi Shimbun (circ. 
3,560,000) and Yomiuri Shimbun (circ. 3,200,000). 
The big dailies and their weekly publications are 
probably still the most effective way for an advertiser 
to reach a mass audience. The dailies usually run 
about 8 to 12 pages, and the weeklies about 80 pages. 
The limited number of pages of the dailies is due to 
the problem of paper shortage in Japan. 

Japanese papers are divided into three categories: 
“national papers” having a nation-wide circulation, 
“regional papers” with circulation in one or more 
prefectures, and “local papers” with circulation in 
only one prefecture. As these papers have a combined 
circulation of 10,500,000, representing almost half 
of the total newspaper circulation in Japan, they 
exert a great influence over consumers. 

Other national papers include business papers (The 
Nihon Keizai Shimbun, Sngyo Keizai Shimbun, 
among others), English language papers (The Yo- 
miuri Japan News, the Japan Times) and five sports 
journals. Regional papers like Hokkaido Shimbun, 
Chubu Nihon Shimbun, and Nishi Nihon Shimbun 
have circulations in the 700,000 to 10,000,000 bracket. 
There are about 100 local papers, 16 of which have 
circulations ranging from 200,000 to 300,000 and 23 
from 100,000 to 200,000. 

Major daily papers are delivered in a “set” (morn- 
ing and evening editions). The Big Three run from 
10 to 12 pages for the morning edition, and 6 to 8 for 
the evening addition. Regional papers are comprised of 
from 10 to 12 pages in the morning edition and from 
4 to 6 pages for the evening edition. Local papers 
provide 8 to 12 pages for the morning edition, and 
4 for the evening edition. Sunday editions are au. .i- 
tionally provided. 

The Japanese divide their newspaper page into 15 
horizontal columns. The unit rate is calculated on the 
basis of: one column x one cm. wide. There are vari- 
ous categories of space— ROP, N R., “adjacent to 
masthead”, “island”, etc. Individual newspapers base 
their rates on their circulation and character. In the 
case of a typical national paper, the unit rate for a 
1 cm. x 1 column space (ROP) would be Y 18,850; 
for a typical regional paper Y 5,600; and a typical 
local paper Y 2,300. 

Japan has been hit by a new kind of earthquake— 
the tremor of 1,500 magazines rolling off the presses 
amassing the staggering annual circulation of over 
one billion copies. The giant city of Tokyo, groaning 
under the strain of nine million residents — more peo- 
ple than there are in all of Australia! — devour $300,- 
000,000 worth of books and magazines, many of 
them thick literary or political reviews running to 
over 300 pages. 

The circulation of the monthly magazines is esti- 
mated at 50 million copies and that of the weeklies 









































Tallest TV tower in the world, some nine feet higher than the 
Eiffel tower. 


at 40 million copies. Although there are many maga- 
zines with impressive circulation figures, the advertis- 
ing man should note that many of these publications 
cannot be considered effective advertising media. 
Actually, only about 50 can be given serious con- 
sideration (excluding specialized magazines). Chief 
among these are such monthly publications as those 
of general interest, literary, women’s entertainment, 
student and juvenile magazines and weekly publica- 
tions like general interest and economic magazines 
plus those concerned with specialized subjects. And 
there are, of course, the International editions of 
Newsweek, Time and Life, which carry a large volume 
of advertising for American, European and Japanese 
firms in the Orient. 

In 1959, $22.2 million (5.5% of total advertising 
expenditure) was invested by advertisers in maga- 
zines, an increase of 46% over. 1958. This can be 
attributed to the advance of the weekly magazine. 
Within 1959 alone, 10 weekly magazines sprang up 
and put the weeklies in a predominant situation over 
monthlies in the magazine industry, both in monetary 
and quantitative terms. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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e There are many differences be- 
tween the advertising agency busi- 
ness in America and in Japan. As 
a space seller of an international 
medium, perhaps I am in a unique 
position to picture these differ- 
ences for members of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association. 
At present, 300 advertising 
agencies are registered as members 
of the Japanese Advertising 





Ryozo Sanada 
Agency Association. Although there are many more 
agencies which are not members of this association, 
none of them work like their American or European 
counterparts. 


Media Selling 


client that he must pick the agency himself and that 
we cannot become involved in such decisions. We 
also tell the same thing to the agencies: that we can- 
not recommend them and that they must go to the 
client themselves and sell their agency. 

There is another difference. Suppose an advertiser 
decides to run a 13-time campaign in one medium. 
He will, perhaps, place the order for the first six inser- 
tions through agency “A” and the remaining seven 
insertions through agency “B”. This means that both 
agencies are selling the medium to the advertiser and 
both visit the client every day, since each has estab- 
lished a friendly relationship with the client. Here 
again the client feels unable to give all his business 
to one agency only. Then there are cases when an 
advertiser will assign three or four agencies to draw a 
layout for him, and he will pick the best one among 
them. 


and the JAPANESE ADVERTISING AGENCY System 


By RYOZO SANADA, Advertising Manager, NEWSWEEK Pacific 


Generally speaking, in Europe and in the United 
States one advertising agency handles one advertiser 
and does not work for competing accounts, but not 
in Japan. Take the example of Japanese automobile 
companies. One agency may handle two or three auto- 
mobile accounts. The reason is that no Japanese 
advertiser wishes to give all of his business to 
one agency. He may, for example, give 30% of 
his advertising budget to one agency, 30% to another 
and 40% to still another. His philosophy is that the 
agencies will do a better job by competing with each 
other, and he is afraid that if only one agency has his 
entire account, that agency might become rutted. On 
the other hand, the agency can then claim (and, per- 
haps, rightly) that since they are not getting enough 
business from automobile manufacturer “X”, they 
have to take on competing accounts in order to stay 
in business. 
~ Since there is usually more than one agency work- 
ing for an advertiser, the media representative must 
contact all the agencies which handle the account of 
a particular advertiser. Therefore, to save time it 
sometimes is necessary for the media salesman to 
approach the advertiser directly to sell the medium 
to him. If the advertiser decides to run a campaign 
in that medium, he may ask the media representative 
to recommend an agency. Occasionally, the word gets 
out, then the agencies come to the medium and try 
to convince them to recommend their agency to the 
client. This, of course, puts the media representative 
on a spot, since by recommending one agency over 
another, he makes one friend and perhaps five or six 
enemies. Our policy at Newsweek has always been to 
remain strictly neutral in this situation. We tell the 
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Agencies in Japan have one function that I’m sure 
agencies elsewhere are glad they do not have to fulfill 
—that is acting as financing companies. The agency 
generally pays media within 30 days, whereas the 
client may not pay the agency for 60 to 90 days or 
even longer. 

Since many Japanese advertisers work on very tight 
budgets, the agency also has to take care of the costs 
of layouts and design (one reason why advertisers 
and agencies often repeat the same ad time after 
time). The situation, however, is slowly improving. 
Nippon Electric Company, for example, one of the 
biggest electrical manufacturers in Japan, now uses 
only one agency and pays for artwork and copy- 
writing. It also requires the agency to follow the 
American account executive system. I predict that 
many other Japanese advertisers will insist upon 
similar practices in the future. 

There are also many organizational differences 
between the various Japanese agencies themselves. 
This can best be illustrated by giving you an example 
of how two big Japanese agencies operate in regard 
to international media. Let me call them “A” and 
“B”. Both agencies handle overseas advertising and 
place advertising in English language magazines and 
newspapers. Both also have International Advertising 
departments. 

In the case of Agency “A”, its International Depart- 
ment has its own salesmen who specialize in selling 
overseas advertising media to Japanese advertisers. 
“A” also has a Business Department which handles 
Japanese domestic magazines, newspapers, TV and 
radio. Surprisingly, there are occasions when salesmen 
from the international department and the business 











on 











department make calls on the advertiser at the same 
time but on different subjects. 

When salesmen from an international medium want 
to sell an advertiser, we get in touch with the sales- 
men from “A’s” International Department. We explain 
our medium and give them selling information they 
need. At the same time we receive information from 
them about advertiser’s needs such as (a) markets in 
which they are interested — e.g. Pacific area, Euro- 
pean area, or U.S. area; (b) objectives of campaign — 
eg. dealer-directed or aimed at consumers. It also 
happens that a space salesman will accompany the 
agencyman in calling upon the advertiser. 

Agency “A” also has desk men who explain the 
advertiser’s wishes to the art director. In this way the 
art director formulates ideas for layouts and gives his 
work to a copy-writer who carries on from there. 

Contrast this operation with that of Agency “B”. 
“B’s” International Department is not to sell space to 
advertisers. This department consists of full-time 
specialists with a thorough knowledge of international 
magazines, etc. If an advertiser asks them about a 
particular medium, they have the information on 
hand. The Business Department in “B” does the sell- 
ing for both domestic and international advertising 
media; the International Department supplies the in- 
formation and prepares material. You might say that 
“B” is attempting to follow the account executive 
system. 

When international media men want to get in touch 
with Agency “B” regarding an advertiser, they contact 
the International Department which passes the word 
along to the Business Department. Once the account 
is sold on a medium, the Business Department pre- 





WHADDAYA READ? — A small boy delivering papers in the morning 
before going to school. 


pares a layout which is transmitted through the 
International Department. 

Although all agencies are trying to improve their 
systems, progress is difficult, the main reason being 
slow payment by the advertiser. Secondly, since an 
advertiser does not give his entire account to one 
agency but splits it among several agencies, he doesn’t 
allow any one agency to make sufficient in billing to 
give him adequate service. 


How to Get 
Maximum Ad Readership 


e “The reader does not read an advertisement copy 
consciously, but he does read and remember it be- 
cause it happened to be there and drew his attention 
by sheer physical reaction.” 


This is one of the conclusions \4 
drawn by Mr. Jiro Yamanaka, di- 
rector of Dentsu’s Statistics De- 
partment, from a study of Japanese 
newspaper advertisements con- 
ducted over a period of five years. 
This study is embodied in a highly 
scientific report published under 
the name “A METHOD OF PRE- 
DICTION OF READERSHIP 
SCORE (NEWSPAPER ADS.)” 

This method, says Mr. Yamanaka, marks the first 
step towards the correct orientation of advertisement 
activities and, when properly applied, will supply us 
with advertisement data which may be of greater use 
than other data we have had before. 





Jiro Yamanaka 


A new formula of evaluation 


The four factors which determine readership of an 
advertisement, according to Mr. Yamanaka, are size 
of space, position, page of appearance and layout. 


For instance, a quarter page ad had a rating of 42.4 
against 35.6 for a one-eighth page unit. Best position 
is immediately below logotype, not, as traditionally 
held, between news columns. The most advantageous 
page is page one, the worst the sports page. Ads with 
a photograph scored higher by 4.5% than ads with an 
illustration which may explain “why the use of photog- 
raphy, whose expression is more vivid, is increasing 
each year, both in Japan and the U.S.” 


It would be interesting to find out whether other 
of the findings of the study are equally applicable to 
European or American advertising. 


To give you an idea of the scientific nature and 
thoroughness of the report which is full of complicated 
equations and other mathematical formulas, Mr. Ya- 
manaka acknowledges indebtedness to Dr. Chikio 
Hayashi, chief statistician at the Japanese Ministry of 
Education, author of “On the Prediction of Phe- 
nomena from Qualitative Data and the Quantification 
of Qualitative Data from the Mathematico-Statistical 
Point-of-View.” 
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WITH THE 
INTERNATIONAL MEDIA 


e A sus Ordenes, a new journal covering hotels, re- 
sorts, hospitals, restaurants, government and other 
institutions throughout Latin America is to be pub- 
lished bi-monthly, beginning April 1961, by Export 
Publishers Co., New York. 


G 


e Oil and Gas International, a monthly petroleum 
magazine for Europe and the Eastern Hemisphere, 
will make its appearance in January 1961. Published 
by the Petroleum Publishing Company of Tulsa, Okla., 
who also publishes Petroleo Interamericano for Latin 
America, the new magazine will be edited and printed 


in Europe. 
G 


e Time magazine has announced new circulation bases 
and rates for its international editions, effective next 
January 2: Time Atlantic 165,000 and $2,145 per 
b & w page; Time Latin America 70,000 and $1,250; 
Time Canada 240,000 and $2,020; Time Asia 65,000 
and $1,285; Time South Pacific 50,000 and $650. 


G 


e Time Asia and Time South Pacific will replace the 
present Time Pacific, as two separate editions, one 
printed in Melbourne and one in Tokyo. Identical in 
editorial contents, each edition will offer advertising 
space especially suitable for its respective area of 
circulation. A European edition of Life and Middle 
East/African edition of Time are also planned for 


next year. 
G 


e The New York Times, which now publishes its In- 
ternational Edition in Paris, has appointed Barnet 
and Reef Associates, Inc., and its overseas organiza- 
tion, PR International, Inc., as international public 
relations counsel. 

G 


e Newsweek European is now printed in London in- 
stead of Amsterdam, on specially-built presses. The 
move is intended to improve delivery service to 
Europe, the Middle East and Africa. 


D 


e A single order may now be placed at a special 
group rate for advertising in five important European 
newspapers: 24 ORE—Italy; LA VIE FRANCAISE 
—France; LA METROPOLE—Belgium; ELSE- 
VIERS — Holland; HANDELSBLATT — West Ger- 


many. 
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Banding together like a Common Market of Pub- 
lishing under the name “Top Five,” these newspapers, 
as a group, have appointed European Media Repre- 
sentatives, Inc. New York, as their advertising 
representatives. 

G 


e Reader's Digest has now integrated the U.S. ad- 
vertising sales operations of both its domestic and its 
international editions under the supervision of Fred 
D. Thompson and has transferred its New York office 
to 270 Park Avenue. A new schedule of advertising 
rates has been announced for fourteen of its twenty 
nine international editions, effective January 1961. 


G 


e International Railway Journal will take a bow on 
January 1, 1961, with a pilot issue coming out in 
October 1960. To be published monthly by Simmons- 
Boardman Co. in New York with a circulation of 
10,000, it is designed to reach railroad executives all 
over the world. An outgrowth of Selecciones del Rail- 
way Age, whose circulation has been absorbed into 
the new magazine, it will appear in English, with 
excerpts in French, German and Spanish. Fellow 
I1.A.A. member Robert G. Lewis is the publisher. 


SMORGASBORD 


e Ship-based radio stations operate off the Swedish 
Coast. There are no commercial wireless or television 
stations in Sweden and the Swedish Broadcasting 
Corporation has a monopoly on all transmission. For 
the past few years, however, a ship-based radio 
station, called “Radio Mercur”, has been operating in 
the straits of Oresund between Denmark and Sweden, 
and now a new commercial station, “Radio Nord”, 
will operate from a ship anchored in international 
waters outside the Stockholm Archipelago. 


G 


e Aircraft advertising — This year a new advertising 
medium came about in Sweden, namely advertising 
space in the eleven aircraft operated by the Transair 
company. This comprises placards at the backs of 
the seats in the passenger cabin and certain space on 
the fuselage. 

G 


e “Résumé” has been issued for some time by the 
Swedish Association of Advertising Agencies as its 
internal newssheet. From the third issue of this year 
the publication has been made available to non- 
members as well, and it now carries advertisements. 
Purpose of the publication is to act as a news medium 
for the advertising profession, giving special attention 
to agency activities. It will be published ten times 
a year. 
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Che New York Cimes 


INTERNATIONAL EDITION 








today’s New York Times in Europe today 


The New York Times now provides companies en- 
gaged in international business with an important 
new medium for international advertising. In 
October it starts publishing its International Edi- 
tion in Paris at the same early morning hour its 
regular edition is being published in New York. 


Electronic typesetting, in continuous use for the 
first time over 3,000 miles of ocean, makes this 
simultaneous publication possible. Swift air deliv- 
ery will put the paper into the hands of readers all 
over Europe and the Middle East at the same time 
they have it in the U.S. 


The new International Edition—edited in New 
York from the world news report of The New York 
Times — will give readers in Europe basically what 
readers find in The Times in New York: 


e Comprehensive reports from Times correspond- 
ents on the move all over the world, in Wash- 
ington, New York and elsewhere over the U.S.; 


e Interpretation of U.S. and world affairs by such 
outstanding Times analysts as James Reston, 
Arthur Krock, C. L. Sulzberger, Hanson W. 
Baldwin; 


e@ Complete daily U.S. and American stock ex- 
change tables; bond, commodity, money, over- 
the-counter, mutual fund and other financial, 
business, industrial and shipping reports; 


e It will give readers in Europe as no other pub- 
lication does—leaders in commerce, industry, 
finance and government—a daily picture of the 
world and U.S. and world affairs as Americans 
see and interpret them. 


For information about advertising (or about sub- 
scribing for business associates overseas), please 
write us. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES/ INTERNATIONAL EDITION 


229 West 43 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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ALBERTINI, Luis D., Account Executive, Robert Otto & Com- 
pany - International, 25 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

ALLEN, THOMAS J., JR., Director-Advertising & Promotion 
Pharmaceutical Div., Johnson & Johnson International, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

ARNOLD, CALVIN G., Vice President, The Jay H. Maish Com- 
pany, 400 So. Main St., Marion, Ohio. 

BALNAVES, FRANK L., Account Representative, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, 535 Griswold, Detroit 26, Mich. 

BARRY, DENNIS PATRICK, International Advertising Promotion, 
Reader’s Digest, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 

BARTON, JOHN P., Vice President & Sales Manager, Inter- 
continental Services Ltd., 20 E. 46th St., New York 17. 

BENGSTON, EARL GustTAF, Assistant Controller, McCann-Erick- 
son Inc., 666 Third Ave., New York 17. 

Bonps, MALCOLM MACGREGOR, Export Sales Manager, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., 250 North St., White Plains, N.Y. 

BURNARD, JOHN MARK, Director of Marketing, Miles Labora- 
tories Pan American, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 

BYLES, KEITH PATRICK DUNCAN, Director, Arts & Publicity 
Ltd., 97b Church St., Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I. 

CAMHI MAZZA, JACQUES, Owner, Publiservicios, Avenida Jime- 
nez #4-43, Of. 613, Bogota, Colombia. 

Cousins, S. JOHN, Publisher, American Register of Exporters 
& Importers Corp., 90 West Broadway, New York 7. 

DE ACHA Y SANCHEZ-ARJONA, IGNACIO, Director-General, Alas 
Empresa Anunciadora, S.A., Alcala, 32, Madrid, Spain. 

DEL MONTE, JACQUES, Director, La Publicite Scientifique, 39, 
rue du Colisee, Paris 8, France. 

DE RIJKE, MADELEINE, Manager, International Division, Su 
Provecho, Kokkerweg 46, P.O. Box 142, Curacao, N.A. 

Det Rosario, Jesus V., President, Advertising & Marketing 
Agency, Inc., 5th floor, Goiti Bldg., Plaza Goiti, Manila, 
Philippines. 

DOUGHERTY, DONALD J., Advertising Manager, Hertz American 
Express International, 660 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Du CAMPART, A. HUREL, Attache de Direction. Chef d’Havas 
International, Agence Havas, 62, rue de Richelieu, Paris 
2, France. 

EscuLiErR, Guy G., General Manager, Publinel, 172 Quai de 
Jammapes, Paris 10, France. 

FRANCISCANI, RAMON AROSEMENA, Owner and Director, 
Servicios Mykland Arosemena Sociedad Anonima, Box 1172, 
Panama, R.P. 

GARCIA, RAUL, President, Publicidad Garcia, 1246 Roosevelt 
Ave., Puerto Nuevo, Puerto Rico. 

ILGES, FREDERICK W., Director Advertising & Sales Promotion, 
International Schools Company of Latin America, Scranton 
15, Penna. 

JARQUE, JACK, Advertising Manager, International Trade Re- 
view, 99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 

LAMASTER, BEN, Owner, Ben LaMaster & Company, 550 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36. 

LEVISSON, BENNO M., Sub-Director, Spritzer & Fuhrmann Ltd., 
Middenstraat/corner Kuiperstraat, Curacao, N.A. 

LIGER, JEAN-PIERRE, Vice-President, Director General Adjoint, 
S.A. Aljanvic, 16, rue du Louvre, Paris 1, France. 

LINDER, FRANK WILLIAM, Supervisor International Accounts, 
J. Walter Thompson Co., 535 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 
MAILLEFERT, WILLIAM B., Correspondent in Europe, Broad- 
casting Magazine-Washington, D.C., c/o N.B.C., 52, Ave. 

des Champs-Elysees, Paris 8, France. 
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MARGETTS, JOHN EDWARD, Sales Promotion Manager, Con- 
tinental Can Company, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

MARTINA, RONALD ANDRE, Co-Partner, David Capriles & Com- 
pany, Oranjestraat 66, Curacao, N.A. 

NEAMA, MAXIME, Président Directeur General, La Publicité 
Scientifique, 39, rue du Colisee, Paris 8, France. 

NELLSON, RoBERT A., President, International Telephone Di- 
rectory, Inc., 190 East Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 

Priest, ESTELA MERCEDES, Advertising Director, Radio Hoyer, 
Julianaplein No. 21, Curacao, N.A. 

PupPIER, ALBERT, Secretaire General, Promos, 1, rue Lord Byron, 
Paris 8, France. 

REGNIER, ANDRE, Directeur-Gerant, Office de Publicite Gen- 
erale, 37, rue de Lille, Paris 7, France. 

REMONT, PIERRE, President Directeur General, Les Films 
Pierre Remont, 35, rue Washington, Paris 8, France. 

SANTAMARIA, Mrs. CELIA S. DE, Manager, Baird & West Inc., 
16 East 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 

SARMAST, NANCY, Advertising Manager, CBS International, 
46 East 52nd St., New York 22, N.Y. 

SITARAM, P. G., Managing Director, Eastern Psychograph Pri- 
vate Ltd., 136, Apollo St., Bombay 1, India. 

STUART, SPENCER R., President, Spencer Stuart & Associates, 
Inc., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

TANNER, MISS JUNE, Advertising Coordinator, Revlon Inter- 
national Corp., 666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 

TERRAMORSI, JEAN, Directeur Technique, Promos Publicite, 1, 
rue Lord Byron, Paris 8. 

THEOPHILOPOULOS, GEORGE TAKIS, Managing Director, Alector 
Advertising Agency, 9 Anthimou Gari St., Athens, Greece. 
Topp, WILLIAM L., President, Advertising, Incorporated, 7021 

Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California. 

VERSCHOOR, JOHANNUS JACOBUS, Commercial Assistant (FSL- 
1), U.S. Department of State, American Consulate General, 
Willemstad, Curacao. 

VON DER LIETH, ROBERT THOMAS, Ass’t to Vice President of 

Marketing, Johnson & Johnson International, New Bruns- 

wick, N.J. 


The International Advertising Association extends a 
hearty welcome to you, one and all! 





Angel Ramos 


The International Advertising Association 
mourns the passing of one of its outstanding 
members, Angel Ramos, owner of E] Mundo and 
its affiliated radio and television stations, WKAQ 
and WKAQ TV, San Juan, P.R. 

“Mike”, as he was known to his friends, died 
of a heart attack at the age of 58 at his home in 
Harrison, N. Y., on September 1. A self-made 
man, he had started as a messenger at E! Mundo 
at the age of 13. He successively became print- 
er’s helper, clerk, administrative assistant and 
manager. He finally bought the paper from its 
founder, Romualdo Real, fifteen years ago. 

A founder of the Inter American Press Asso- 
ciation, he was chairman of its executive board 
from 1956 to 1958. In 1950, Mr. Ramos received 
the Maria Cabot award for his contribution to 
Inter American friendship and understanding, 
and, in 1957, he was named Citizen of the Year 
by the New York Institute of Puerto Rico. Angel 
Ramos has been a member of the International 
Advertising Association since 1947. 
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e Albert C. Capotosto, half way around the world 
from his Manila, P.I., home base, is now in Naples, 
skippering the Philippine Yacht Team (Dragon 
Class). No word has come from “Cappy” as to how he 
is doing but we are certain he and his crew will do 
their very best. Cappy expects to stop in New York 
this month on his way back. 


G 


e Dick Orefice, formerly with Newsweek, has joined 
Oil & Gas Journal and Petroleo Inter-Americano as 
District Manager in New York. 


G 


e Hugh M. Hyde just returned to New York from 
Mexico where he investigated the market potential 
for manufacturers served by his publications, Indus- 
trial World and International Electronics. 


G 


e In Mexico, Leon H. Cagan, is now President of 
Teleradio Asociados, S.A. He was formerly with 
N.B.C. International Ltd. there, as manager of Latin 
American Operations. 

G 


e John Fayerweather has left the faculty of Columbia 
University to devote himself to the management of 
The International Executive and to independent con- 
sulting, research and writing. 


G 


e Frank Bernarducci has joined Doyle, Dane & Bern- 
bach, latest U.S. Agency to go global, as international 
media supervisor. 


¢ Bob Devine has been made assistant general man- 
ager of Reader’s Digest’s international editions, for 
advertising sales abroad, with David Cogswell, for- 
merly San Francisco manager, succeeding Bob as 
director of international advertising sales in the 
United States. 

G 


e Goar Mestre writes from Buenos Aires that he is 
now President of Producciones Argentinas de Tele- 
vision there. Goar, who had been the head of Circuito 
CMQ in Havana before being forced out of Cuba, was 
the recipient of the first I.A.A. award, in 1951. His 
many friends in the Association will wish him luck in 
his new venture. 








e Barry McKenna was named Eastern Advertising 
Manager of Newsweek’s International Editions. 


Go 
e At Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, Richard 
Fuller has been made manager of the “international 
advertising division,” Horace A. Dutton, manager of 
the “international sales promotion division,” and F. 
Richard Holtz, manager of “international advertising 
and sales promotion.” Rather confusing, isn’t it? .. . 


e S. H. Benson, Ltd., leading British advertising agency 
has acquired a major interest in United Service Pub- 
licity, leading Australian advertising agency. Previous 
mergers “down under” had involved the acquisition 
of Hansen-Rubensohn by McCann Erickson, a recipro- 
cal agreement between Jackson, Wain & Co. and 
Benton & Bowles and the merger of Briggs & James 


- of Melbourne with Canny, Paramor & Canny of 


Sydney. 
GD 


e Gerry Dunlop & Associates, Kingston, Jamaica, ad- 
vertising agency has been merged with Bishopric/ 
Green/Fielden of Miami, Florida. 


o 


e §S. T. Garland Advertising Service Ltd., London, and 
Compton Advertising Inc., New York, have formed an 
international advertising partnership. Although Comp- 
ton has reportedly bought only a minority interest in 
Garland, the name of the London Company has been 
changed to Garland-Compton Ltd. 


g 


e La Federazione Italiana di Pubblicita will hold its 
national advertising convention in Florence on Octo- 
ber 8 to 10. Main topics will be “The Common Market 
and Advertising,” “Marketing and Advertising,” “Un- 
fair Competition in Advertising,” “Taxation of Ad- 
vertising” and “The’ Control of Publicity.” 


G 


e In Mexico, Kenyon & Eckhardt has been appointed 
to handle the advertising of Kraft Foods, Kodak 
Mexicana, American Machine & Foundry and Playtex 
de Mexico . . . Mercedes Benz has selected Noble 
Advertising as its agency. 


o 


e Remington Rand International Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation has appointed Doyle Dane Bern- 
bach Inc., as its international advertising agency for 
all its products except Remington Shavers. 
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The Matsushita Display which won Dentsu’s prize for Outdoor 
Advertising. 


Advertising in Japan 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Typical of the general interest magazines are the 
Bungei Shunju (Literary Journal—circ. 700,000), 
Chuo Koron (Central Review — circ. 150,000), Sekai 
(World —cir. 100,000) and Reader’s Digest (Japa- 
nese Edition — circ. 430,000). 

The most popular of the six literary magazines 
are All Yomimono (Short Story Omnibus —circ. 
400,000) and Shosetsu Shincho (New Literary Cur- 
rent —circ. 450,000). 

There are 14 women’s magazines edited primarily 
to housewives and they are considered to be the most 
important advertising media in the publication field. 
Of them, Shufuno-Tomo (Housewives and Their Life) 
and Fujinseikatsu (Women’s Life) have circulations 
of 600,000. Another group including Fujin Koron 
(Women’s Review), Wakai Josei (Young Ladies) 
and Soen (Fashion Circle) are designed to appeal to 
young women, emphasizing dressmaking, beauty care 
and cooking. Their circulations are 340,000, 250,000 
and 350,000 respectively. 

Rounding out the monthlies are: six entertainment 
magazines — Heibon (Universality — circ. 1,400,000) 
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and Myojo (Morning Star —circ. 700,000), about 20 
major juvenile magazines with a combined circulation 
of 4,500,000 and student magazines which provide 
students with reference materials which may help 
their studies. Their combined circulation totals one 
million copies. 

There are about 40 weekly magazines in Japan 
(total circ. 12 million) and they can be divided into 
two categories: popular and economic. The leaders are 
Shukan Asahi (Weekly Rising Sun — circ. 1,300,000), 
Sunday Mainichi (Sunday Journai —circ. 1,200,000) 
and Shukan Shincho (Weekly New Current —circ. 
850,000). Economic weeklies are edited mostly for 
readers interested in the stock market and are pub- 
lished weekly or bi-weekly. The Toyo Keizai Shinpo 
(Oriental Economist — circ. 150,000) and the Daiya- 
mondo (Diamond) 150,000 circ. are typical of these 
publications. 

Of the 1,500 magazines published in Japan, 1,300 
can be classified as specialized magazines. Few, how- 
ever, function as effective advertising media. An out- 
standing one is Ienohikari (House Light), a farmer’s 
magazine with a circulation of 1,700,000 copies, the 
highest in Japan. The recent introduction of Sono- 
rama (talking magazines) like Asahi Sonorama and 
Mainichi Echo have opened a new frontier in the 
field of mass communication. As general preference 
grows for more lavishly illustrated publications, maga- 
zine sizes grows larger. They are either the A5 size 
(148 mm x 210 mm) or the B5 size (182 mm x 
257 mm). Rates differ widely depending on the maga- 
zine’s circulation and character. 


Audio-Video 


The 1,092-foot television tower in Tokyo completed 
in 1958 symbolizes to the Japanese people, old and 
young, a better life and a future that will offer taller 
buildings, more automobiles, television sets in every 
household, and a car in every garage. The tower is a 
symbol, but television is the tool that has brought 
this about. 

Since 1953 when it began operations in Japan, 
television has enjoyed an amazing development. As 
of April 1960 there were approximately 40 com- 
mercial TV firms operating 59 stations. Advertising 
appropriations to this medium amounted to $66,100,- 
000, an increase of $36,900,000 over 1958. TV’s share 
of total advertising expenditure was 16.4% in 1959, 
above radio’s 11.1%. It is expected that commercial 
TV will continue to have a remarkable rate of progress 
and will become an extremely powerful advertising 
medium. 

The number of television sets in Japan has sky- 
rocketed since 1953 when there were only 866 regis- 
tered sets in the country. In 1958 the number sur- 
passed the 1 million mark and in 1959 reached the 
3 million mark. The total at the end of January 1960 
was estimated at 3,750,000. Recent statistics show 
that some 52% of Tokyo homes have television re- 
ceivers. Home appliances and utensils are advertised 
most frequently on TV, with a share of 30%, followed 
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by foods and candies, medicines and medical instru- 
ments, and cosmetics and toiletries, in that order. 
According to a survey conducted in Tokyo by Dentsu, 
TV viewing percentage in TV owning households is 
as high as 70% to 80% between 7 and 9 p.m., the so- 
called “golden hours.” The hours between 1 and 3 p.m. 
on Sunday afternoons also score a 70% viewing rate. 


Westerns — Far East Style 


Feature movies, most of them imported, are the 
most popular with viewers, followed by modern 
drama, audience participation programs, quiz shows, 
musicals and costume plays. Sports programs like 
“Sumo” wrestling and baseball pull consistently high 
ratings. The Japanese have their own style of “West- 
ern” programs. However, instead of American cow- 
boys and Indians, they feature Japanese “Samurai” 
warriors. American style Jazz and Rock n’ Roll pro- 
grams are popular with the younger set. As for the 
commercials, they are very similar to the U.S. and 
European TV ads. 

Most TV programs are produced in Tokyo. And for 
each program local firms enter into a network with 
one of the five Tokyo firms using the micro-wave 
system that is extensively used in Japan. Like radio, 
TV firms have different power outputs ranging from 
50 KW to 10 KW, 5 KW and 1 KW. The 30 minute 
program has the largest number of sponsors and 
generally occupies A-time. The 15 minute programs 
come next in ranking. 

In 1959, out of a total of 82,000 TV commercial 
minutes, the Dentsu Advertising agency handled 
34,000. Dai-Ichi, a Japanese agency which specializes 
in TV advertising, was second with 8,000. Hakuhodo 
was third with 7,000 and Kinki fourth with 3,000. 

Japan is second only to the United States in the 
use of commercial radio. Radio broadcasting dates 
back to 1925 when the semi-governmental organiza- 
tion known as Japan Broadcasting Corporation 
(NHK) began operations. It made its official debut 
as an advertising medium in 1951. Today there are 
approximately 43 commercial radio firms operating 
106 stations with 13,770,000 radio sets registered with 
the NHK or 78% of all households. In 1959 appropri- 
ations for radio amounted to $45,000,000, an increase 
of $1,400,000 over the preceding year. However, 
radio’s share of the total advertising expenditure has 
been waning with television’s rising popularity. In 
1959 radio’s share of the total was 11.1%, while in 
1958 it was 14.7%. Yet radio still appears to be 
attracting new sponsors and new audiences. It is 
estimated that there are 8.2 radio sets in every 10 
households. To this figure must be added transistor 
radios, which have had a decided effect on the com- 
mercial radio scene. 

Radio programming features news, sports, soap 
operas, and disk jockeys (Princess Suga of the Im- 
perial Household served as a Disk Jockey on the 
Tokyo station). The most popular programs are 
news, commentaries, and music in the morning hours, 
sports and music in the afternoon and drama, recrea- 





A typical fabrics shop. There is always a straw-matted room where 
the cust can ch from numerous rolls of cloth. The caged-off 
section of the room is where the bookkeeping is done. 





tional music and news programs in the evening. The 
popular preference for music and news is suggestive 
of the functional trait of radio as distinguished from 
television. The phenomenal growth of the portable 
transistor radio sets is changing the radio listening 
unit from the household to the itinerant individual. 
It is a common sight to see the common citizen carry- 
ing camera, baby and transistor radio. The fact that 
the power output of the 43 commercial radio firms 
ranges from 50 KW down to 1 KW and that stations 
operate under different geographical conditions, serv- 
ice areas and markets prohibits standard time costs. 

The most frequent users of radio are medicines and 
medical instruments with an 18.6% share of total 
expenditures. They are followed by home appliances, 
foods and candies, cosmetics and toiletries, in that 
order. 

The advance of television has made a great impact 
on Japanese radio listening habits. This is illustrated 
by the fact that the highest percentage of radio 
listening is scored in non-TV owning households, 
sometimes between 7 and 9 p.m. and by TV-owning 
households between 7 and 8 a.m. In the case of or- 
dinary households (including those owning TV sets), 
the highest listening percentage (40%) is scored 
either between 7 and 9 p.m. or between 7 and 8 a.m. 


Outdoor and Transportation Advertising 


Besides newspapers, magazines, TV and radio, 
countless other types of advertising media are widely 
and effectively employed in Japan. These include out- 
door advertising (neon spectaculars) (posters and 
painted billboards), direct mail, calendars, P.O.S. dis- 
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plays, newspaper inserts, transportation advertising, 
films and slides. In fact, miscellaneous media is con- 
sidered so important by advertisers that it received 
the second largest amount of money expended for 
advertising purposes, ranking next to newspapers and 
well above television, radio and magazines. In 1959 
$92,800,000 was spent on miscellaneous advertising, 
or 22.9% of the total expenditure for that year. 

The lack of space prohibits large scale use of poster 
panels and so is limited instead to retail outlet identifi- 
cation signs (and there are literally thousands upon 
thousands of these, cleverly produced in neon) and 
modern neon spectaculars. The myriad neon spectacu- 
lars along the Ginza are bright, blazing and modern 
as tomorrow. While some might be considered gauche, 
the majority are clever, crisp and in good taste. Other 
types of outdoor advertising are painted displays, 
balloons and sound trucks. A considerable number of 
firms and individuals engage in outdoor advertising 
throughout the country and the volume is tremendous. 
However, almost all outdoor ads are placed directly 
with specialists found in most of the major cities. 

Trains, subways, tram-cars, buses and ferries all 
provide space for the insertion of advertising displays. 
Today there is a great demand for this advertising 
medium which is executed through the agencies and 
specialists connected with major traffic organizations 
in the urban areas (for example, the Tokyo Regional 
Cooperative Association for advertising on the Na- 
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the men and women who are 
most prominently engaged 
in international marketing and advertising .. . 


the members of the 
International Advertising Association. 


Advertise in their Magazine, 
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International Advertiser 
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Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17, N. Y. 
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tional Railways), who make contracts with the media 
owners, e.g., National Railways, local government 
bodies and private railways. Transportation advertis- 
ing is a powerful medium and offers mass circulation 
illustrated by the fact that in Tokyo alone, daily 
government railways passengers number 8,500,000, 
and the subways number from 800,000 to 900,000. 

Direct mail advertising is being used increasingly 
by department stores, banks, auto manufacturers and 
drug houses. Department stores and security com- 
panies maintain their own lists of addresses. Major 
advertising agencies are also compiling direct mail 
lists at client’s requests. 

When advertising to small audiences, department 
stores, banks, insurance companies and retail stores 
utilize handbill inserts which are distributed by news- 
paper delivery boys. These inserts are designed chiefly 
to advertise bargain sales and fairs to local consumers. 
In Tokyo, for instance, the number of inserts dis- 
tributed at any one time ranges from 500,000 to 4,000 
copies. The average number of copies distributed at 
one time is 10,000. 

Both movie advertising and film slides are con- 
sidered to be an effective advertising medium, and 
the production of such material is very brisk. There 
are 7,600 movie theatres throughout the nation, with 
annual attendance by movie goers totalling about 
1,127 million. Every person goes to the theatre an 
average of 12.3 times a year. Movie advertising 
usually runs for a week, while slides are shown on a 
fortnightly basis and are commented on by an 
announcer. 

More and more business enterprises are availing 
themselves of Market Research. Statistical data now 
available in Japan can be procured from the Govern- 
ment Publication Service Center. Data available in- 
cludes: The National Income and Prefectural In- 
habitants’ Income, National Census, Family Budget 
Survey, Commodity Price Statistics and Production 
Statistics. Special studies made by Dentsu, Ltd. and 
other private organizations, as well as research of 
individual industries are also available. 

At best, this article gives but a small clue to under- 
standing just what the Japanese advertising executive 
means when he says “Iwato Keiki.” Advertising is 
definitely taking root as an established and productive 
industry of modern Japan. 





The second Asian Advertising Conference will be 
held at the Daiichi Hotel in Tokyo, from October 24 
to October 26. A record attendance is expected, with 
participants coming from India, Iran, Hong Kong, the 
Philippines, Taiwan, Thailand and Vietnam. 





e “The problem is, first of all, how to redirect into 
useful channels all the effort and ingenuity now being 
spent, on the one hand in the collection, on the other 
hand in the avoidance of taxes.” (C. N. Parkinson, 
promulgator of the famous “Parkinson’s Laws”) 
































New International Selling Opportunity 
for Railway Suppliers 
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Your advertising 
can reach 

10,000 world railway executives 
in ONE magazine! 


Now, in International Railway Journal, your advertising WHAT IT CAN DO FOR YOU... 

message can reach the growing world-wide market for rail- Advertising in International Railway Journal can increase 
way products economically and efficiently ...in one maga- prestige and sales in foreign countries where you already 
zine. Through these pages, you are guaranteed a global have distribution. Simultaneously, you can open up distribu- 
audience of 10,000 decision-making railroad executives, tion in the foreign markets where you have no distribution. 
covering virtually every railroad in more than 50 nations. Or, if you plan a future export program, you will familiarize 

potential buyers with your company and its services. 

WHAT IT is... 

International Railway Journal is a separate international In addition to standard space units, a unique 1% page, 
publication ... mot an international edition of a domestic | Multi-Lingual Unit is available. This gives you space for 
magazine. Write for a copy of our introductory issue. Note __ translation of English advertising copy into Spanish, French, 





that IRJ editorial is printed in English with summaries in 
Spanish, French, and German. This makes IRJ useful to the 
widest possible world audience. Editorial coverage will be 
global, yet local . . . with correspondents located in principal 


and/or German. 


Sell in the magazine that sells ’round the world every 30 
days. Make space reservations now for the January 1961, 











rail centers throughout the world. issue (closing Dec. 1). 





CHARTER ADVERTISERS INCLUDE: 
International Railway Journal 
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American Brake Shoe Co. Jackson Vibrators, Inc. and Cables, Ltd. publisher of Railway 
magazines in North America 
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MANAGEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS by 
fellow member John Fayerweather, Associate Pro- 
fessor of International Business of Columbia Univer- 
sity. How to run an efficient, profit oriented foreign 
business is the objective of this “synthesis of the 
experience and wisdom of U.S. management engaged 
in international business.” It deals with the basic 
problems of management, with excursions into the 
field of social science as it relates to international 
operations and gives a broad coverage of organization, 
financial and operating policies, marketing, personal, 
community and labor relations. 

To illustrate these basic elements of management, 
Professor Fayerweather has singled out Mexico, India, 
Turkey and France and drawn generously on specific 
cases and conditions faced by American companies 
operating in these countries. 

Of particular interest to us, of course, is the chapter 
on marketing which includes such intriguing titles as 
“La Mordida” (Adjusting to Latin American stand- 
ards), Buying Practices and Marketing Attitudes, 
Conformity or Innovation, Capitalizing on New Mar- 
kets, Primary Selling Opportunities and Operational 
Continuity. 

Whether at Macy’s or in a village bazaar, the mer- 
chant is concerned with enticing customers to his 
counter, but as this book shows, there are many varia- 
tions in his approach and the way he accomplishes 
his objective. 

(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960) 


More STING TO YOUR EXPORT ADVERTISING by Ivan 
Hammar, Stockholm, Sweden. Hundreds of books 
have been written on the technique of advertising but, 
as far as we know, none of them deal with the factors 
that determine success or failure in international ad- 
vertising. A member of IAA has devoted himself to 
this task. 

The author, who is advertising manager of the 
Stenberg Corporation, whose pumps are sold in 102 
countries, discusses the selection of the right kind of 
markets, the right time to launch advertising cam- 
paigns and how to select the right media, makes sug- 
gestions on copy, layout and typography. The book 
also deals with PR, budgeting, collaboration with 
advertising agencies and the importance of correct 
translations. In this connection, the author reminds us 
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that English names are often difficult for others to 
pronounce, 

The book is published by the Swedish Export Asso- 
ciation, with some 2,000 members. There’s only one 
hitch: It’s in Swedish! (Would anyone like to publish 
an English Edition? ) 


ORGANIZING FOR INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS by 
Alexander O. Stanley (American Management Asso- 
ciation, 1960) 318 pages. $12.00. 


This report by our fellow member, A. O. Stanley, 
contributing editor of Dun’s Review & Modern In- 
dustry, is based on a study in depth of the overseas 
organizational structure of 30 leading U.S. corpora- 
tions and the methods they use in building and 
controlling their branch operations abroad. 

It includes their organization charts and the job 
descriptions of 104 executives who direct international 
operations. 

Because of the variety of conditions prevailing in 
various countries, no generalizations are made, but 
the report establishes a pattern which should prove 
extremely useful to anyone who may be setting up a 
new overseas structure or wants to improve an 
existing one. 

Pointing out that “the mosaic of overseas structures 
contains a broad variety of types of organization with 
which it is possible to develop almost any design, in 
any dimension, fitted to almost any field of activity,” 
and that “the design can be built up piecemeal and, 
if necessary, changed at the dictation of events,” the 
author analyses the features of no less than nine 
types of structures available to the U.S. company 
engaging in international operations: 

The Western Hemisphere Trade Corporation; The 
International Subsidiary Corporation; The Inter- 
national Tax Haven; The International Branch; The 
International Partnership; The World Trade Corpora- 
tion; The International Trade Corporation; The In- 
ternational Licensee; The International Division. 


OWEN’sS AFRICAN AND MIDDLE EAsT COMMERCE AND 
TRAVEL (Owen’s Commerce and Travel Ltd. Lon- 
don) 1100 pages. $18.00; available through Pan 
Terra Directories, Inc., 1472 Broadway, New York. . 


A compendium of information on the industries, 
raw materials, import-export, development projects, 
tourism, financial institutions, transport and communi- 
cations of 34 African and Middle Eastern countries. 
Two new booklets, “SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF NATIONAL SPOT RADIO ADVERTISING” and 
“SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF NATIONAL 
SPpoT TELEVISION ADVERTISING,” have been issued 
by the American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
The “Suggestions” are offered in the hope that they 
will help media to increase their volume of advertising 
by making it more productive and easier to handle. 
Copies may be obtained from AAAA Headquarters, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 
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As a leading U.S. publishing firm, 
Miller Freeman serves many key 
industries with highly-specialized 
journals that provide selective 
readership and selective advertis- 
ing coverage. Markets outside the 
U.S. are served by long-estab- 
lished publications in the world- 
wide mining and pulp and paper 
industries; plus external coverage 
of construction, commercial fish- 
eries and forest products through 
CONSTRUCTION WORLD, 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN IN- 
TERNATIONAL, THE LUM- 
BERMAN, THE TIMBERMAN, 
and a new publication, WORLD 
WOOD, which will have a con- 
trolled circulation of over 8,000 
in 85 countries. 

The combination of these ac- 
tivities provides international 
advertisers with a single source 
for selective advertising coverage 
and for authoritative market data 
on a variety of international 
industries and markets. Contact 
your nearest Miller Freeman office 
for any information you require. 
We’re glad to be of service. 


CALL THE 


MILLER FREEMAN MAN 





FOR WORLD-WIDE 


MARKET DATA, 


RECENT AND RIGHT 





PULP & PAPER 

INTERNATIONAL: 
Covering the world-wide f “- 
pulp paper and paper- te 
 TINTERNATIONAL 


board industry. Con- 
trolled circulation over 
4,000 (No U.S. circula- 
tion). Companion publi- 
cation to Pulp & Paper 


(No. America). 


mf 


San Francisco 5, Calif. 
500 Howard St. 
EX 7-1881 


Seattle 4, Washington 
71 Columbia St. 
MA 2-1626 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 
4500 Euclid Ave. 
EX 1-4180 


28, Attendorner Str. 


WORLD MINING: Covering 
the world-wide metal mining in- 
dustry. Circulation (BPA) 12,500 
(No U.S. circulation). Compan- 
ion publication to Mining World 
(No. America). 


PULPPAPER 





INTERNATIONAL OFFICES 


Portland 5, Oregon Chicago 26, Iilinois 
731 S. W. Oak St. 1791 Howard St. 
CA 2-1314 RO 5-3420 


Los Angeles 65, Calif. New York 17, N.Y. 
3501 Eagle Rock Bivd. 370 Lexington Ave. 
CL 5-7194 MU 3-9294 


Vancouver 3, B.C. London W. 1, England 
402 Pender St. 130 Crawford St. 
MU 5-7287 WEL 3624 


Kéin-Merheim, West Germany 
Phone: 871752 
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OVER 500,000 MEN OF ACTION 
PURCHASE THE 

INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 

OF POPULAR MECHANICS 


IN LATIN AMERICA... OVER A MILLION AND A HALF 
readers per issue seek product information that will help 
them live better and work better. These Latin American 
readers pay more per copy for Mecanica Popular than for 
any other international magazine. These men are active 
home-owning, car-owning people who have money to 
spend on their families and themselves. As businessmen 
they also specify or influence purchases where they work. 


OVER 60,000 importers, wholesalers, dealers read about 
and react to products advertised in MECANICA POPULAR. 


LATIN-AMERICAN EDITIONS have flexible local coverage. 
Three Separate Editions plus a Mexico/Caribbean split 


run option. 

Mexico/Caribbean Edition...........+eeee005 100,000 
Brazilian Edition (Portuguese)............se00. 60,000 
Southern Hemisphere Edition............e+e++ 60,000 


COMBINED CIRCULATION: 220,000 


IN EUROPE... OVER A MILLION readers per issue pore 
over the product information packed pages of Popular 
Mechanics European Editions. U.S. advertisers will find 
themselves in good company with leading Eurepean manu- 
facturers in these editions. To reach a key audience in 
Evrope—investigate these: 

STRONG EUROPEAN EDITIONS 


ihe at sie ahaseisceankog tie.e sclwia sin ane Mae on ase 31,349 
aited saanecdevasee nave seeieecnanes 30,000 
TN Sis distal anes ae eenn sec anbue~eee oun 103,133 
C56 etna eee onions was ceases 88,429 
DN ici beek ccendione ines cdr eaeensers 38,251 


COMBINED CIRCULATIONS: 291,162 


Ask your agency or PM International Representative to show 
you the revealing Popular Mechanics’ International Story. 


POPULAR MECHANICS INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 
200 EAST ONTARIO STREET S CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 
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PACIFIC EDITION 


PROOF! In 1959, Newsweek International 
welcomed 183 new advertisers. That’s one of 
the reasons why our European Edition showed 
a 35.9% gain in advertising revenue and a 
25.5% rise in advertising pages over the pre- 
ceding year. In the Pacific, our Edition there 
boomed, too, with a whopping 49% revenue 
gain and a 32.7% advertising page increase. 
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WALK ALONG THE GINZA in downtown 
Tokyo and you are struck at once by the end- 
less row of bookstalls and newsstands. The 
Japanese still take time out from their fantastic 
industrial growth to read. They consume good 
books, magazines and newspapers at an ever- 
rising rate. The favorite general, monthly 
magazine of the better-educated, higher- 
income Japanese families is Reader’s Digest. 
Over 1,300,000 read it each month—at home 
while travelling or even while waiting for a bus. 


This preference for the Digest exists wherever 
you go—abroad or in the U.S. The same kind 
of people read it everywhere, for the same 
compelling reason — to better themselves. 
That’s why more people — 21,000,000 — buy 
the Digest’s 30 editions than any other maga- 
zine. It’s also why more leading international, 
national and regional companies — over 4,000 
this year — advertise in it. These successful 
companies have found it helps their business. 
Why not let it help yours? 


N. B. You don’t need to know Japanese to understand the headline. It’s also written in the 


young lady’s expression. It’s simply: 


People have faith in 


eaders Digest 
Cc 





